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The following year he enters at Rome upon 
his career as a lawyer and on that long and 
intimate friendship with Tacitus, the most 
brilliant lawyer under the Flavian Caesars. 
They send each other their writings for crit- 
icism. Pliny revising Tacitus is almost as 
startling as Nahum Tate "improving" the 
plays of Shakespeare. It is his pride and joy 
to be spoken of together with Tacitus. He 
says with his usual naive vanity, "It seems 
easy for me to imitate you, for nature has 
made us alike (!), and indeed you are worthy 
of imitation; I rejoice all the more, then, 
bacause, when literature is talked of, we are 
named together, for I at once occur to the 
minds of those who speak of you". 

A stranger at Rome sitting next to Tacitus 
at the games asks him after some learned 
conversation who he is. "You know me 
and that from your reading", the historian 
replied; "Are you Tacitus or Pliny?" asked 
the stranger. We can picture with what glee 
Pliny retailed this story. 

From Lake Como, his native place and one 
of the perfect spots on God's earth, he writes 
to Tacitus asking him to look up some de- 
sirable professors for a public high school 
that he wishes to start. He makes the 
strongest sort of plea for public education. 
Do we not detect an almost modern note in 
the following? "I would even pledge it all 
(money for the teachers' salaries) did I not 
fear that my gift might be perverted by job- 
bery, as I notice happens in many towns 
wnere teachers are engaged at public ex- 
pense." To prevent such a scandal he advo- 
cates the appointment of parents only for 
the school board. But what an excellent 
member of the board this childless man 
would have made. 

Without genius and well supplied with hu- 
man frailties as he is, we find Pliny more 
lovable than most of our classical friends. 
He was just and clean in the midst of every 
kind of corruption. This genial and gener- 
ous gentleman has well earned what he so 
much desirad— an honest place in the minds 
and hearts of posterity. 

EUGENE W HARTER 

A Stricture on Professor Seasurface 

New York City, Sept. 27, 1900. 
To the Editors of the Latin Leaflet: 

I -was most pleased and interested in read- 
ing the delightful letter of your correspond- 
ent, Professor Seasurface, in your issue of 
Oct. 8, and in noticing the applications of 
his critical acumen and his clear mental 
vision, which seemed in many cases sim- 
ply microscopic in its power. As I am my- 
self only an ordinary teacher and blessed 
with perhaps less than the average amount 
of scholarship, I hailed as an utterance ex 
cathedra his statement that all Datives were 
Datives of the Indirect Object, though I 
afterwards looked it up in Gildersleeve, to be 
sure. 

Since reading his letter, however, I have 
been trying to satisfy my mind as to what 
I should do in the light of the implication 
contained in his report of -what Mr. Errs 
did not have done with his "Dative of the 
Indirect Object". I endeavor to teach my 
pupils that the grammar is a fairly trust- 



worthy instrument of investigation, but I open 
it (we use Allen & Greenough's) to the Da- 
tive Case, and I find these uses: Indirect Ob- 
ject -with Transitives, Indirect Object with 
Intransitives, Datives with Special Verbs, 
Dative with Compounds, Dative of Posses- 
sion, Dative of the Agent, Dative of the Pur- 
pose or End, Dative with Adjectives, Dative 
of Reference and Ethical Dative. I open 
other grammars, even Gildersleeve's, and I 
find nearly the same general classification. 
I infer that Professor Seasurface took the pu- 
pil's answer "Dative of the Indirect Object" 
as inclusive of all these, but was not Mr. Errs 
justified in believing, from what he knew 
of the pupil's familiarity with Allen & Green- 
ough, that he meant "Dative of the In- 
direct Object with Transitives or Intransi- 
tives", and that the only further differentia- 
tion which the pupil could rightly be ex- 
pected to make -was between these two? 

I suppose that I ought to be sorry to say 
so, but I must confess that I feel with Mr. 
Errs in the matter, that he was teaching 
his pupils to rely upon a good grammar, and 
•to use the classifications therein given, leav- 
ing it to persons of experience in such mat- 
ters to construct a perfect grammar, and 
not troubling immature minds with questions 
upon which the grammarians themselves are 
not in perfect agreement, and which prop- 
erly belong to the course in college. 

AN ORDINARY TEACHER 



Professor Seasurface Replies 

Professor Seasurface, to whom a copy of 
the above was sent by way of courtesy, re- 
plies 'that his Ordinary friend is entirely 
mistaken in inferring that Mr. Errs was us- 
ing the A. & G. Grammar In the class whose 
work he had the pleasure and profit of re- 
viewing on the occasion in question. But he 
maintains that no pupil's familiarity with 
any grammar, or teacher's either, for that 
matter, should be taken altogether for 
granted, and further, that any grammar 
which would lead teachers or pupils to be 
satisfied with such incomplete answers as 
the one specified -would be a bad grammar to 
use. But a grammar, after all, can be 
held only for what it actually teaches, not 
for what those are pleased to learn from it 
who are so modest In their claims. 

Professor Seasurface admires the clever- 
ness with which the A. & G. Grammar is re- 
ferred to above, and although this grammar 
was not in use in the class in question 
(A O T seems quite positively to infer that 
it was), he would be among the first to give 
due credit to this "good grammar", and 
would certainly feel not only like giving it 
frequent mention, but also like defending it 
and its authors from any of its friends who 
■would accuse it of failing to differentiate 
fairly well In the matter of the Dative con- 
structions. He still maintains that to call 
a Dative of Possession an Indirect Object, 
and be satisfied, is bad, although the chances 
are that it is indirect object of some form 
of the verb "sum"; that to call a Dative 
with an Adjective an Indirect Object, and be 
satisfied, is bad, although it is indirect ob- 
ject of the adjective; that to call a Dative, 
which is Indirect Object of a Transitive 



